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Outlook Summary for 1952 


General—Prospects for a high output of agricultural products, together 
with continued high prices, indicate that farm earnings will 
be high. However, increased production costs may prevent 
net incomes from rising above 1951 levels. 


Cotton—A reduced supply and anticipated smaller planted acreage 
next year, coupled with continued strong demand, may result 
in prices higher than those received for the 1951 crop. 


Wheat—An expected increased supply and a somewhat smaller demand 
are likely to prevent prices from rising above support levels. 


Feed—Feed grains will not be plentiful, and protein feeds apparently 
will be in quite short supply. 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool—Somewhat larger number going to slaughter, 
but prices are expected to remain at high levels for mutton 
and lambs. Wool prices are likely to remain high, but may be 
weaker than in 1951. 


Dairy—High consumer incomes will keep the demand strong for dairy 
products. Prices may continue to rise as they did through 1951. 


Poultry—Strong demand for poultry and poultry products is indicated 
for the first half of the year. Prices may weaken later in 


the year. 

Beef Cattle—The demand for beef is expected to continue strong, but 
anticipated increased slaughter early in 1952 may cause a weak- 
ening of prices, 


Hogs—Pork production is likely to be somewhat above last year, but 
the indications are that hog production may be levelling off. 
While no substantial price change is anticipated, prices may 
weaken somewhat during the first half of the year. 
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The Agricultural Situation 


Outlook for 1952 
GENERAL 


Prices Received by Farmers 


The November index prices re- 
ceived by Oklahoma farmers was 
higher than a year earlier for all] 
farm products, except cottonlint 
which was down a little less than 
4 percent; cottonseed, almost 21 
percent below November, 1950; 
lambs, less than 1 percent lower 
than the November prices _re- 
ceived a year ago; and peanut 


prices, almost 11 percent below 
the November, 1950 level. 


November sheep prices were 0.3 
percent higher than a year earlier. 
Chickens were up only 8.7 per- 
cent. Butter price was higher 
by 9.3 percent. For all other 
products, the prices received by 
Oklahoma farmers were higher 
than in November, 1950 by at 
least 10 percent with hay show- 
ing the largest increase. “All hay, 
baled,” was 65 percent higher 
than a year ago. Whether this 
increase will help or hurt the 
farmer or stockman will depend, 
of course, upon whether he is a 
seller or buyer of hay. 


For the various groups of farm 
products, the percentage increases 


[141] 


for November over a year earlier 
were as follows: 


Grains, 16.6; miscellaneous 
crops (influenced especially by 
hay and sweet potato prices) , 56; 
meat animals, 11.4; dairy prod- 
ucts, 15.5; chickens and eggs (in- 
fluenced upwards by eggs much 
more than chickens), 22.5. 


The weighted average of all 
farm products included in the 
price index series was 5.2 per- 
cent above the November, 1950 
level. 


Prices Paid by Farmers 


There is no complete index 
series of prices paid by Oklahoma 
farmers for commodities used in 
farm production and farm family 
living, but the United States 
series shows November, 1951 to 
be 6.2 percent above November, 
1950. Using the United States 
index of prices paid for com- 
parison with prices received by 
Oklahoma farmers, the “purchas- 
ing power index” of weighted 
average of prices received was 
116 in November, 1951 as com- 
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pared with 117 for November, 
1950 (see page 158). 

The U.S.D.A. index of prices 
paid plus interest, taxes and farm 
wage rates was 8 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Prices paid 
for commodities used in farm 
production have changed only 
fractionally since May, but were 
9 percent higher than for Novem- 
ber, 1950. Prices paid for com- 
modities used in farm family 
living were 6 percent higher than 
for November, 1950. 

The United States parity ratio 
at 105 was only fractionally 
changed from a year earlier. 
Wholesale and Consumer Prices 

The wholesale price index for 
the week ended December II, 
1951 stood at 177 (1926—100) 
which was up 1.4 percent from 
a year earlier. 

The consumers’ price index for 
October, 1951 was 10.1 percent 
above the pre-Korea_ level of 
June, 1950 and 6.7 percent above 
the figure for October, 1950. 


Farm Income 

Farmers’ income from market- 
ings for the period January 
through November, 1951 was 30 
billion dollars, or 15 percent 
above the corresponding period 
in 1950. Receipts from livestock 
and its products totaled 18.1 bil- 
lion dollars, 25 percent above 
1950. Most of this livestock in- 
crease was due to higher prices 
rather than larger marketings. 


Crop receipts were 11.9 billion 


dollars, 5 percent more than for 
the corresponding months of 1950 
Higher prices more than offset 
the smaller marketings. 


The General Outlook 


The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, analyzing the wide 
range of information at its dis- 
posal, reports the “demand for 
farm products, as well as for most 
other goods and services, is ex- 
pected to continue strong in 
1952 as employment and income 
rise. However, record agricultural 
production this year and _pros- 
pects for a continued high out- 
put next year, together with ex- 
isting price control authority, in- 
dicate that average prices received 
by farmers in 1952 may not differ 
much from 1951. 


“Cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings may show some increase 
next year, largely a reflection of 

(anticipated) heavier market- 
ings. But production costs will 
also rise above the record level 
in 1951. The realized net income 
of farm operators in 1952 may be 
about the same as 1951. With 
higher living costs in prospect, 
the purchasing power of farmers’ 
net income in 1952 is not likely 
to show any improvement over 
1951 and will remain substanti- 
ally less than in 1947 and 1948.” 


Supply Factors in the Outlook.— 


—United States agricultural pro- 
duction goals call for a new 
record high level of crop produc- 
tion and a high, though not 
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record, level of livestock produc- 
tion. If these goals are realized, 
the 1952 farm production will be 
49 percent above the pre-World 
War II years of 1935-39 and 
slightly more than 4 percent 
above the 1951 production. Em- 
phasis is placed on_ increased 
feed supplies — especially grain 
sorghums and corn. 


Incentives for high level pro- 
duction have been provided by 
the following announced national 
level support prices for 1952. The 
figures in parenthesis after the 
support price are the average 
prices received by farmers for the 
product from January to Novem- 
ber, 1951, the first for the United 
States as a whole and second for 
Oklahoma: 


Grain sorghums—$2.38 per 
hundredweight for No. 2 or bet- 
ter compared with $2.17 support 
for the 1951 crop. (U. S. 1951, 
$2.16; Okla. 1951, $2.18). 


Oats—78 cents per bushel for 
No. 3 or better compared with 
72 cents for 1951. (U. S. 1951, 
85 cents; Okla. 1951, 94 cents) . 


Barley—$1.22 per bushel for 
No. 2 or better compared with 
$1.11 for 1951. (U. S. 1951, 
$1.26; Okla. 1951, $1.31). 


Rye—$1.42 per bushel for No. 
2 or better compared with $1.30 
for 1951. (U. S. 1951, $1.55; 
Okla. 1951, $1.56). 

These supports are equivalent 
to 80 percent on August 15, 1951 
parity. 


Wheat will be supported at 
$2.17 (U.S. 1951, $2.11; Okla. 
$2.18) which is 90 percent of the 
July 15, 1951 parity, but if the 
parity price on June 15, 1952 is 
higher, the support will be in- 
creased to 90 percent of the high- 
er parity at the beginning of the 
marketing year. 


Corn in commercial areas will 
be supported at 90 percent of 
the September 15, 1952 parity 
price; cotton at 90 percent of the 
August 1, 1952 parity, soybeans 
at 90 percent of the November 
15, 1951 parity. 


Other announced 


levels are: 


support 


Milk and butterfat—90 percent 
of the April 1, 1952 parity; 
Wool—90 percent of parity for 
shorn wool and a comparable 
support for pulled wool; 
Winter cover crop seed (cents 
per pound) : 
Hairy vetch, 14.75. 
Common and Williamette 
vetch and roughpeas, 6. 
Crimson clover, 16.50. 
Common ryegrass, 7. 
Blue lupine, 3.5. 


Support for potato prices was 
discontinued in June, 1951 and 
no new supports are intended for 
1952. Sweet potato and_ fresh 
vegetable assistance will be re- 
stricted to surplus removal oper- 
ations and, in general, will not 
be rendered in areas where grow- 
ers substantially exceed the acre- 
age goal. 
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Demand Factors in the Outlook. 
The national gross product for 
the third quarter of 1951 was at 
the annual rate of nearly 328 
billion dollars, which was about 
the same as the record level 
reached in the second quarter. 
Over-all demand continues strong. 
Indications included a_ further 
rise in capital outlays for new 
plant and equipment during the 
last three months of 1951. 


Total employment continues 
high with only 1.6 million work- 
ers reported unemployed. This 
represents only 2.5 percent of 
those working or seeking work 
and is the lowest unemployment 
rate since the war. Reduced em- 
ployment in the textile, leather, 
and automobile . industries are 
largely offset, in terms of total 
employment if not in each local 
area, by shifts to defense activ- 
ities. ‘Total civilian employment 
in October was 61.8 million 
workers. With the exception of 
July and August this year when 
student summer employment was 
high, this is an all-time record, 
but it may rise somewhat further. 


While residential construction 
was down from a year earlier, the 
total industrial construction dur- 


Experiment Station 


ing the first 10 months of 1951 
was more than double that of 
1950. On October 1, 1951, all 
construction came under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. After 
inventories have been used up, 
the volume of new construction 
in 1952 will depend largely upon 
the availability of — structural 
steel, copper and alumnium. 


The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports the  seven- 
months’ upward trend in_ per- 
sonal incomes was interrupted in 
September. Wages and other 
labor incomes continued upward 
along with dividends and_per- 
sonal interest receipts, but these 
increases were more than offset 
by declines in business, profes- 
sional, farm proprietor and rental 
incomes. The rate of increase in 
personal income slackened in the 
early spring and by September 
had increased only 2 percent since 
March. But the personal income 
level was still the second highest 
in history. 


However, in spite of some 
slackening in certain segments of 
the nation’s economy, the general 
level of demand for farm prod- 
ucts is expected to be strong in 
1952.—Geoffrey P. Collins, 














The past year has witnessed 


chaotic market situation for cot- 
ton. Allotments in 1950, coupled 
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with climatic and insect damage, 
resulted in a severely short Amer- 
ican crop. With the beginning of 
the Korean war, there was a rush 
in buying which resulted in 
higher prices. This, together 
with a cancellation of the allot- 
ment for the 1951 crop, resulted 
in a heavy increase in cotton 
acreage in the United States. 
Thus the estimated production 
for 1951 was set at 17,291,000 
bales on September 1. But again 
insect and climatic conditions 
caused a revision in December 
to 15,290,000 bales. 


The average price of Middling 
15/16 inch cotton at the 10 spot 
markets in April, 1951, rose to a 
record high of 45.25 cents per 
pound. With the revised gov- 
ernment production estimate in 
November, the price was 42.49 
cents per pound on November 29. 


It appears now that there may 
be a somewhat reduced cotton 
acreage in 1952, due partly to the 
farmer’s failure to receive more 
than 40 cents per pound which 
was expected for his 1951 crop. 
Also there probably will be a 
switch to other crops, especially 
to grain crops in Western Okla- 
homa and Texas. Much of the 
1951 grain crop was greatly dam- 
aged by insects and drought in 
these states. As a result, many 
farmers temporarily turned to cot- 
ton as a cash crop of 1951. Many 
of these farmers can be expected 
to return to grain in 1952 as they 
are better equipped to handle 
grain than cotton. This loss in 
production may be partially off- 
set by the increased acreages of 


farmers who have turned to me- 
chanical production and _ particu- 
larly to the mechanical harvesting 
of cotton. 


The world production of cotton 
in 1951-52 had previously been 
estimated at 33.8 million _ bales. 
This would have exceeded world 
consumption for the first time 
in some years. World consump- 
tion for the same period probably 
will amount to 31.5 million bales. 
This would have meant an ap- 
parent increase in carry-over of 
some two million bales, but with 
the revised December estimate of 
U. S. production, it appears that 
consumption will about equal 
production, 


Cottonseed should be plentiful, 
but there likely will be a shortage 
of good certified seed for planting. 
It therefore appears advisable to 
again make early purchases of the 
desired varieties needed for plant- 
ing. This will surely be neces- 
sary for farmers desiring varieties 
adaptable for machine stripping. 


The labor supply for the pro- 
duction and harvesting of the 
1951 crop has been very low. This 
has been partially offset by the 
introduction of new techniques in 
mechanical production and espe- 
cially in the change to mechanical 
harvesting. The turn to mechan- 
ical strippers in western Okla- 
homa and west Texas has been 
rapidly progressing in the past 
few years. ‘Two obstacles to this 
progress have been the shortage 
of available strippers and the lack 
of adaptability of the varieties 
planted to mechanical stripping. 
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Production of rayon in the 
United States reached a_ record 
high in 1950. Rayon often is 
substituted for cotton, and the 
industry had planned to increase 
its production about 20 percent 
over 1950 by the middle of 1952. 
But the industry may do well to 
maintain its present production 
due to a serious shortage of sul- 
fur, which is essential in manu- 
facturing rayon. 

The U. S. carry-over for 1951- 
52 has been expected to be be- 
tween 2.7 and 3.2 million bales. 
Now, however, the revised gov- 
ernment estimate has reduced this 
figure by well over 1 million 
bales. Thus the carry-over prob- 
ably will be smaller than that of 
the 1950-51 crop, when it was 
2.2 million bales, one of the 
smallest on record. 


Developments which might in- 
fluence prices of cotton in 1952 
are the re-establishment of export 
allocations, and raising the sup- 
port price to a position much 
nearer to the ceiling set by the 
government at 45.76 in Area I 
on March 3, 1951. 


Demand for cotton should re- 
main strong in 1952 due to the 
heavy needs for industrial and 
domestic uses. With the possi- 
bility of a reduced acreage in 
1952 and the exceedingly small 
carry-over from the 1951 crop, 
prices may be higher than for the 
1952 crop than they were in 1951. 
—Eldon Littlefield. 


WHEAT 
The price for wheat this year 
and next will likely be near sup- 


port levels. The minimum sup- 
port price has been set at $2.17, 
which is approximately the same 
as for 1951. If the wheat parity 
price goes up by next summer, 
the support level—90 percent of 
parity—will also be raised. 


Chances are that wheat prices 
will not go much above loan 
prices unless full-scale war breaks 
out. The major reason for this 
is that expected wheat supplies 
will be more than ample for an- 
ticipated needs not only in this 
country, but in the world at large. 


Prospective U. S. Supplies 

The wheat goal for 1952 of 
78.9 million acres, which may be 
exceeded, has been exceeded only 
in four years in past history. 


If average vields are obtained 
from acreage equal to the wheat 
goal, there will be a production 
of 1,165 million bushels. This 
would be 17 percent above the 
low yield 1951 crop. 


If this production is obtained, 
the total U. S. wheat supply for 
1952-53 will be about 1,500 mil- 
lion bushels. This follows as the 
carry-over from 1951-52 will be 
approximately 335 million bush- 
els. 

Prospective U. S. Demand 

Of this wheat supply, approx- 
imately 745 million bushels will 
be used in the United States. 
This will leave 755 million bush- 
els for export and for carry-over 
into 1953-54. Exports may be 
as much as 325 million bushel. 
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If so, the carry-over into 1953-54 
will be about 430 million bushels 
—an increase of approximately 
100 million bushels more than is 
expected at the end of this year. 


Prospective Foreign Demand 


The U. S. export quota under 
the International Wheat Agree- 
ment is 250 million bushels. The 
exports of other wheat (non- 
agreement) will probably lessen; 
they were 115 million bushels in 
1950-51. The 1950-51 foreign de- 


The principal changes in the 
feed situation and outlook since 
October may be summarized as 
follows: Upward revisions in the 
estimated size of the soybean and 
grain sorghum crops, downward 
revision in the corn and peanut 
crops, a sharp reduction in the 
cotton (and cottonseed) estimate, 
and some local improvement in 
grazing conditions. 


September freezes in the noth- 
western part of the cornbelt re- 
sulted in frosted corn which will 
be fed rapidly. The November 6 
snowstorm caught much corn 


still in the field. A lot of the 
crop is of high moisture content, 
unsafe for cribbing and unsuited 
for commercial market channels. 
The estimated size of the national 


mand was stronger than it ap- 
pears to be for 1950-52, because 
quality and transportation cut 
Canadian exports, war scare and 
inflation stimulated the building 
of reserves by importing nations, 
and unusual demands (Yugo- 
slavia and India) kept exports 
high. 


Of importance further in the 
future is the fact that the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement ends 
with the 1952-53 season.—Adlowe 
L. Larson. 


crop has been reduced 17 million 
bushels since the October esti- 
mate. Only about 60 percent of 
the crop was harvested before 
snowfall. 


Only partly offsetting this 
change is an increase of | million 
bushels in the estimate of the size 
of the grain sorghum crop, based 
on an improvement in the esti- 
mated yield per acre and the fact 
that most of the crop was com- 
bined before snow. 


Consequently, feed grains will 
not be as plentiful as was ex- 
pected, and nothing has occurred 
to reduce the demand. Corn 
prices did not experience their 
usual harvest-time decline and 
may be expected to rise. Oats 
prices also have risen markedly. 
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Protein Feed Situation 


The protein feed situation is 
much less favorable than it at 
first appeared. Encouraging was 
the report of a 1-bushel per acre 
increase in the Illinois yield of 
soybeans and an increase of nearly 
7 million bushels in the size of 
the United States crop, plus the 
fact that harvest was 98 percent 
completed before the snowstorm. 
The total crop is nearly as big 
as last year’s output and is in good 
condition. At the same _ time, 
however, the peanut estimate has 
been reduced 47 million bushels 
since October, 19 million reduc- 
tion being made for Oklahoma 


alone. This will surely reduce 


the prospect for peanut meal for 


feeding. 

The most serious change in 
protein feed prospects has been 
the sharp reduction in the esti- 
mate of the 1951 cotton crop—so 
sharp that a congressional investi- 
gation has been threatened. From 
the 16,931,000-bale estimate of Oc- 
tober 1, the figure was cut to 15,- 
771,000 bales November 1, a re- 
duction of over 1 million bales 
of cotton and a reduction of more 
than 500,000 tons in the cotton- 
seed estimate. 


With a relatively large supply 
in prospect, it did not appear 
advisable to lay in protein feed 
supplies very far in advance, for 
it looked as if prices would 
weaken as new oilseed crushings 
came on the market in volume. 
A continued strong demand and 
a marked decline in the prospec- 


tive supply, however, poses a dif- 
ferent outlook. Ceiling prices 
have been placed on soybean meal 
at $74 a ton, bulk, at Decatur, 
Illinois, and on cottonseed meal 
at $83 a ton, bulk, at Memphis, 
Tennessee. Freight and bagging 
costs bring these: to about $90 a 
ton at Oklahoma City. Such 
ceilings appear to protect the 
feeder against price rises, as long 
as producers are willing to sell. 


Mixed Feeds Higher 

If ceiling prices get far out of 
line with market conditions, black 
markets and hoarding are likely 
to develop, wth consequent dis- 
location of supplies and _ local 
shortages. Some feeders and deal- 
ers have reported difficulty in 
obtaining protein cakes and 
meals. Retail prices of supple- 
mental mixed feeds containing 30 
to 32 percent protein (cubes, pel- 
lets, and meals) run 10 to 25 
percent higher per unit of protein 
than do the prices of straiglit 
cottonseed meal. <A feeder with 
heavy livestock investment prob- 
ably should know where his cake 
is coming from a month or more 
in advance. 

Fortunately in central and 
north central Oklahoma, favor- 
able weather conditions have 
provided good growth of fall and 
winter pastures, including small 
grains, which have enabled stock- 
men to save on feed grains, pro- 
teins, and roughages. In_ the 
southwest counties and the pan- 
handle, however, shortage of 
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moisture has retarded native 
ranges and delayed wheat pas- 
tures. For some farmers, especi- 
ally dairymen, the planning that 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


BEEF CATTLE 


A moderate increase in meat 
production, particularly beef and 
veal, is expeced in 1952. Increased 
meat production will permit con- 
sumption per person to equal or 
exceed 144 pounds. Although 
this would be an increase from the 
estimated 141 pounds per capita 
for 1951, it would remain some- 
what below the high, 155-pound 
per capita average of 1947.1 


Cattle slaughter for 1951 is at 
a 10-year low. Calf slaughter may 
decline to an 18-year low. Cattle 
and calf numbers on farms are 
increasing and may reach a new 
high of approximately 90 to 91 
million head in 1952. 


Beef Increase Seen 


If past trends continue, biggest 
increases in cattle slaughter will 
come after 1952. By 1955, for 
example, total cattle and calves 
may equal or exceed 100 million 
head. With such an inventory, 
annual consumption of beef per 
person would be more than 70 
pounds. Tjhis would be the larg- 
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resulted in fall and winter pas- 
tures this year has proven more 
than usually profitable—F. L. 
Underwood. 


est per capita consumption of beef 
since 1909 and slightly above the 
postwar high of 69 pounds in 
1947. 


Price Reductions Possible 


A continued expansion of the 
national defense program and a 
further rise in consumer incomes 
point to a strong demand for beef 
in 1952. With higher taxes, 
however, disposable incomes of 
consumers are expected to go up 
considerably less than antici- 
pated. 


If price controls for beef and 
cattle continue in force in about 
their present form, the chief effect 
of an increased slaughter early in 
1952 may be to relieve pressure 
against price ceilings. Later in 
the year some price declines may 
occur; however, no drastic drops 
are anticipated if the rise in 
slaughter does not exceed present 
expectations. 


Beyond 1952, the outlook for 
the beef producer is less opti- 
mistic. In a recent study, Stephens 
points out that marked reductions 


1“The Livestock and Meat Situation,” Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, October, 1951. 
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took place in wheat and pork 
prices with a lessening of the 
scarcity of supply to demand. In 
like manner, he concludes that a 
similar reduction is likely to take 
place in beef prices whenever 
plentiful beef supplies reach the 
market.2, On the other hand, 
Breimyer indicates that while the 
stage is being set for a substantial 
increase in beef slaughter in 
future years, the price effects of 
the increase remain a big ques- 
tion.2—Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


The net income of dairy farmers 
in 1952 probably will be about 
the same as in 1951. U. S. milk 
production is expected to be near 


the 1951 level with some higher 
selling prices. Expenses will be 
higher which will net most dairy 
farmers near the same amount of 
money as in 1951. 


Employment and wages will be 
high in 1952. Consumers spend 
more money for dairy products 
when they have high incomes. 


Numbers of cows kept for milk 
will not change much during the 
vear from the past 3 years. These 
numbers are about 12 percent be- 
low the peak numbers in the 
early 1940's. Numbers of young 
dairy animals remain high, but 
heavy marketings of these are ex- 
pected to continue. 


The decline in milk cow num- 





°P. H. Stephens, “Cattle and Beef and People,” 


1951, Research Division Farm Credit 


bers from a few years ago is due 
to: 


High prices and ready mar- 
ket for certain cash crops. 


High prices and purchasing 
power of meat animals, espe- 
cially beef, as compared to 
dairy products. 


Availability of non-farm op- 
portunities for labor—result- 
ing in a scarcity and high 
prices of skilled farm labor. 


With other high enterprise 
incomes, farmers are not so 
much in need of the sup- 
plemental income which usu- 
ally came from a few dairy 
cows. 


Population centers have 
have moved some areas 
away from their norma! milk 
supply, and these areas have 
then shifted to other prod- 
ucts. 


Milk production was at an all- 
time high of 5,292 pounds per 
cow milked in 1951. There has 
been a steady increase in the pro- 
duction per cow, and it is expected 
that production in 1952 will be 
slightly larger than for 1951. 


Factors in the increased produc- 
tion per cow are: 


a. More selection through herd 
improvements records. 


b. Increased use of artificial 
insemination. 


Farm Credit Conditions, Vol. XVI November, 
Administration, Wichita. 


8 Harold F. Breimyer, ““The Outlook For Meat Animals In 1952,”’ United States Department ot 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference, 


Washington, D. C., October 30, 1951. 
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c. Higher rate of feeding of 
concentrates. 


d. Better pastures. 


e. Selection of better cows by 
farmers. 


The utilization of milk is un- 
dergoing a change. More milk 
is being used in fluid form, and 
less is going into butter. The 
amount going into evaporated 
milk, ice cream and cheese is in- 
creasing slightly. This change in 
use is placing more emphasis upon 
solids-not-fat and less upon but- 
terfat. 


The export of dairy products 
is not expected to be any greater 
in 1952 than in 1951. 


Outlook in Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma, there has been 
considerable decrease in the pro- 
duction of milk in the wheat and 
cotton producing sections of the 
state. With this drop in produc- 
tion, there has been some closing 
of processing plants which neces- 
sitates farmers making shifts in 
locating market outlets. 


During the coming year, dairy 
farmers can expect good incomes 
and a high rate of consumption 
of fluid milk on a per capita 
basis. The total production of 
milk will be, about the same as 
in 1951, and with increased pop- 
ulation of about 3 million people 
the amount available on a_ per 
capita basis will be less than in 
1951. This lower per capita pro- 
duction will result in strong 
prices for fluid milk and manufac- 
tured dairy products. Dairy prod- 
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ucts are now 10 to 26 percent 
higher than in October, 1950.—- 
A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


Prospects indicate the number 
of hogs to be slaughtered in 1952 
will be about the same as in 
1951. Pork production probably 
will be a little larger during the 
first 7 or 8 months of 1952. The 
slight increase should result from 
a 7 percent increase in the 1951 
spring pig crop and a 3 percent 
increase in the 1951 fall crop, as 
indicated by farmers on June I. 
Slaughter in latter months of 1952 
will be dependent upon the size 
of the spring pig crop. The cur- 
rent feed situation may result in 
a small decrease in the spring 


pig crop with a subsequent de- 
crease in pork production during 
latter part of 1952. 


The outlook for 1952 indicates 
hog production may be leveling 
off. A downward trend would 
be the first after five successive 
years of expansion. It would re- 
sult primarily from a_ smaller 
feed supply relative to livestock 
and poultry numbers. With ex- 
panding production of  grain- 
consuming livestock, the carry- 
over of corn has been reduced 
and corn prices have increased. 
This has resulted in a decline 
in the hog-corn ratio from. its 
favorable level in the past three 
years to near its long-time aver- 
age of 12.0. 


The price outlook for hogs in- 
dicates no substantial change in 
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1952. Larger supplies of other 
meats would likely restrict any 
tendency toward much higher 
hog prices. Price controls also 
would tend to limit prices of pork 
and indirectly restrict prices of 
hogs to some degree during the 
mid-summer season when prices 
are usually highest. During the 
other seasons, about the usual 
seasonal price changes are ex- 
pected and the overall average 
price for 1952 may be about the 
same as in 1951. The expected 
hog prices in relation to corn 
prices will provide average re- 
turns for hog production, but will 
be less favorable than the higher 
price relationship of the last three 
years. ent 


Hog production in late 1952 
and in future years will be gov- 
erned by the annual production 
of corn and other feed.! Since 
feed grain carry-overs are being 
reduced, hog production can ex- 
pand only if feed grain crops 
are larger than in 1950 and 1951. 
At high employment and incomes, 
demand for meat probably would 
support a gradual further ex- 
pansion in hog production, per- 
haps enough to maintain pork 
consumption per person at about 
its present rate——Howard 5S. 
Whitney. 


POULTRY 


Production of poultry and poul- 
try products in 1951 promises to 
set an all-time record. The num- 
ber of eggs produced in 1951 will 





1 Livestock and Meat Situation, B. A. E., U. 


S. 


D. 
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exceed by a half-billion the 1950 
production of 60 billion. This 
record production was accom- 
plished with fewer layers than in 
1950. The rate of lay for these 
two years was 136 and 141 eggs 
per hen. 


A vivid picture of the size of 
the present poultry industrv is 
necessary in order to understand 
current trend in the market. Its 
size probably can be more ac- 
curately visualized by comparing 
its output to that of the livestock 
industry. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports re- 
leased every two months show the 
per capita production of meat for 
1951 will approximate 143 


pounds, whereas poultry meat will 


be about 32.5 pounds. Thus 
poultry meat will amount to 
about 23 percent of the total pro- 
duction of beef, veal, lamb and 
mutton, and pork. 


It is difficult to grasp the im- 
portance of the poultry enterprise 
on farms to the total food re- 
quirements of the people’s needs. 
The relatively small flocks usu- 
ally do not impress the average 
observer when an examination of 
farm economy is made for present 
and potential production. The 
publicity given to the livestock 
packing industry with its sprawl- 
ing stock yards, processing plants 
and other resources such as feed 
lots, and the expansive spreads of 
picturesque cattle ranches con- 
ceals from even the most careful 
observer the place of the poul- 


A., October, 1951, page 17. 
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try industry in the whole econ- 
omy. 


Poultry producers should re- 
alize that their industry produces 
about one-fifth of the meat sup- 
ply, and that their actions or plans 
will have an effect on the national 
food situation. Also, that their 
products will not continue to 
have a subordinate place in the 
price-making forces of the market. 
That is, poultry prices will re- 
flect closely the changes in plans 
of operations. 


When producers increase the 
number of hens the additional 
supply or production of eggs and 
broilers is reflected very quickly 
in the market with the subsequent 
adjustments in price relation- 


ships. 


Favorable prices for eggs in the 
last quarter of the year as in 
1951 (Table I), and a favorable 
egg-feed price ratio (Table IV) 
encourage producers to increase 
hen numbers. Improved man- 
agement practices are generally 
employed. Consequently, rate of 
lay per hen increases. This re- 
sults in a greater increase in egg 
numbers than the percentage in- 
crease in hen numbers. Unless 
the demand increases, prices for 
eggs may weaken somewhat by the 
time flush production is reached 
in May, 1952. 


Producers could hedge against 
a decline by marketing hens early 
in the spring before broiler pro- 
duction reaches its peak at mid- 
season. Additional marketings 


of beef and vealers in the latter 
part of 1952 could weaken prices 
for poultry meat. 


However, the demand for poul- 
try and poultry products gives all 
indications of remaining strong 
for the first half of 1952. The 
term “demand” is at most an 
elusive expression of the expecta- 
tion of people’s actions. It seems 
to state or imply that consumers 
will continue to take the entire 
output at the present rate and 
some additional increase in out- 
put without a change in price. 
Such an assumption is not usually 
warranted unless some change is 
expected or assured on the part 
of the buyer. 

Consumers are expected to have 
more income as indicated by the 
general situation reports. The 
increase in rearmament expendi- 
tures is expected to increase con- 
sumer incomes, but it does not 
necessarily imply that more poul- 
try products will be purchased. 
Where individual incomes in- 
creased proportionately to the ex- 
pected increase in total income, 
food consumption would not nec- 
essarily increase in proportion 
However, there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the additional income 
will be payments of wages to peo- 
ple with little or no income; that 
is, employment will be increased, 
thereby increasing the ability of 
these people to go into the mar- 
ket and buy eggs and meat at ex- 
isting prices. 

The present rate of output of 
eggs should not result in any 
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substantial decrease in prices in 
the near future, and with an in- 
crease in income a slight increase 
in output may be justified, dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1952.— 
K. C. Davis. 


SHEEP, LAMBS AND WOOL 


As has been reported in Current 
Farm Econontics in previous is- 
sues, the numbers of sheep and 
lambs on farms increased in 1950 
for the first time since 1941, and 
a substantial gain is being made 
in 1951 as the lamb crop is up 
slightly and slaughter down to its 
lowest point in several years. A 
further increase in numbers on 
farms is likely-during 1952, but 


the number slaughtered probably 
will be larger than 1951. 


Prices received for lambs in 
the fall of 1951 were about $4.00 
higher per 100 pounds than a 
year ago, although price ceilings 
were imposed at the wholesale 
and retail level. At present, indi- 
cations are that lamb and sheep 
prices should hold at a fairly 
high level. 


Prices of wool have declined 
during the past few months after 
rising to an all-time high in 
March, 1951. The 1952 prices 
to domestic producers of shorn 
wool may be somewhat higher 
than in the fall of 1951, but are 
not expected to reach the high 
level of 1951.—Ray Billingsley. 
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Price Indexes in the United States and Oklahoma and Indicators 
of Changes in Domestic Demand 





PRICE INDEXES 
Average 1910-14=100 INDICATORS OF CHANGES 
IN DOMESTIC DEMAND 








All-Com- 

Index of Prices Index of modity 

Received by Prices Index of Index of Index of 

Farmers Paid by Wholesale Oklahoma Demand Factory 

Year Farmers Prices Hog-Corn Deposits Payrolls® 
and Okla- United United United Price Oklahoma’, 4 

Month homa! States States States Ratio? 1923-25=100 1989=100 


1925 164 156 157 151 11.05 106.5 
1926 134 145 155 146 16.44 102.0 
1927 134 139 153 139 14.54 100.5 
1928 151 149 155 141 10.72 100.3 
1929 145 146 153 139 10.65 92.3 
1930 112 126 145 126 11.04 77.4 
1931 71 87 114 107 14.30 60.6 
1932 51 98 95 14.59 47.3 
1933 65 99 96 7.36 44.9 
1934 90 112 109 4.73 53.3 
1935 107 117 G4 10.35 60.8 
1936 109 116 118 9.33 74.6 
1937 111 123 126 11.36 82.1 
1938 82 116 115 15.64 84.9 
1939 84 121 113 11.33 89.4 
1940 92 123 114 8.61 92.0 
1941 117 130 127 13.77 86.6 
1942 152 152 144 14.35 107.4 
1943 172 167 150 11.69 162.3 
1944 181] 176 152 10.56 215.9 
1945 184 4 181 154 11.95 285.3 
1946 226 203 177 11.56 335.3 
1947 286 246 222 13.34 348.5 
1948 293 264 241 12.69 353.3 
1949 257 253 226 15.00 347.4 
1950 272 261° 236 14.25 346.8 


1951 Jan. 334 277 263° 13.56 283.9 
Feb. 346 279 268 14.44 277.6 
Mar. 351 283 269 13.70 274.2 
Apr. 350 284 268 13.20 270.5 
May 352 305 285 266 12.42 263.5 
June 343 286 265 12.86 257.5 
July 328 294 285 261 12.88 264.1 
Aug. 312 292 285 258 13.52 264.4 
Sept. 309 291 285 258 13.80 268.0 
Oct. 319 296 287 259 13.23 276.6 
Nov. 335 301 288 259 11.03 ee 

















SOURCES: Indexes of Oklahoma prices received by farmers, computed by Dept. Agri. Econ., 
Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Indexes of U. S. prices received and _ prices 
paid by farmers and indexes of U. S. wholesale prices, from Agricultural Prices, Bur. of 
Agri. Econ., U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. Indexes of demand deposits in Oklahoma, 
calculated by Dept. Agri. Econ., Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., from data furnished by Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. Indexes of factory payrolls, from U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for 21 commodities. For data prior to 1925 see Okla- 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 238 

These figures indicate the number of bushels of corn that could be purchased with 100 pounds 
of live hogs at current Oklahoma prices received by farmers. 

Demand deposits of Oklahoma member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places 
under 15,000 population. 

Index numbers based on net demand deposits prior to 1936 and upon gross demand deposits 
since that date. For a discussion of this index see CURRENT FARM ECONOMICS, Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station Series 49, Vol. 13, Nos. 1 and 2, Feb.-Apr. 1940. p. 41. 

Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 

Revised. 
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